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ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

The Maya-Kiche Gods. — After a few years of cessation from 
literary labor, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton takes up his polished pen to 
illuminate the thrilling history of the Maya-Kiche tribes of Cen- 
tral America, in a paper read before the American Philosophical 
Society, November 4, 1881, and entitled " The names of the Gods in 
the Kiche Myths, Central America." The communication is 
published in a separate pamphlet of 37 pages octavo by McCalla 
& Stavely, of Philadelphia. 

The Maya-Kiche stock is divided into sixteen dialects and 
spoken at present by half a million persons. These people for- 
merly used mnemonic signs approaching an alphabet to record 
and recall their mythology and history. Fragments of their tra- 
ditions have been preserved, the most notable being the Popol- 
Vuh, the national legend of the Kiches of Guatemala. This 
story was translated by Ximenez and by Abbe Brasseur (de 
Bourbourg), but so imperfectly as to throw suspicion upon the 
authenticity of the original. As contributing to substantiate the 
mythical portion, Dr. Brinton has undertaken, in the paper before 
us, to analyze the proper names of the divinities therein men- 
tioned, assisted by two manuscript vocabularies of the Cakchi- 
quei dialect presented to the library of the American Philosophical 
Society by the Governor of Guatemala, in 1836, and by original 
papers from the collection of the late Dr. C. H. Berendt. With 
much new light thrown upon the labors of his predecessors, Dr. 
Brinton then takes up the following names of Kiche deities : 

Hun-Ahpu-Vuch — The One master of supernatural power, the Opossum. 

Hun-Ahpu-Utiu — The One master of supernatural power, the Coyote. 

Zaki-Nima-Tziz — The very active White Badger. 

Nimak, Nim-tzyiz — Great Hog, White Great Hog (a totemic god). 

Tepeu, Tepex, Tepal — The god who had sufficient, the syphilitic god. 

Gucumatz — The feather plumed god, the feathered serpent. 
( Qux cho, Qux palo — Heart of the Lake, Heart of the Sea. 
I Qux cah, Qux uleu — Heart of the Sky, Heart of the Earth, 

Ah-Raxa-Lak, Ah-Raxa-Sel — He of the green dish. 

Xpiyacoc, Xmucane — The paternal and maternal powers of life. 

Cakulha Hurakan } 

Chipi-Cakulha > The storm and earthquake gods. 

Raxa-Cakulha ) 

Qabauil — The Divinity. 

Chipi-nanauac, Raxa-nanauac — The Spirit of Knowledge, the Genius of Reason. 

Voc — The parrot messenger of Hurakan. 

Tohil the Just, Avilix and Hacavitz — Tribal gods. 

Xbalanque's descent into Zibalba, the underworld, his victory over its inhabitants 
and triumphal return to the world of light. 

The Xbalamob of Yucatan — Very ancient men who guard the towns. 

Hun-Batz, Hun-Choven — Patrons of the fine arts. 

The paper closes with a short discussion of affinities with 
Aztec myths and color names. 

1 Edited by Professor Otis T. Mason, 1305 Q. street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The Western Reserve and Northern Ohio Historical So- 
ciety. — Tracts 54 and 55 contain the report of the thirteenth annual 
meeting, and the address of the venerable president, Col. Charles 
Whittlesey. The address, although seemingly without connection 
with ethnology, is after all a very interesting piece of work. Indeed, 
Col. Whittlesey makes the State of Ohio the arena for the drama of 
five distinct populations : 1. The Symmes purchase, with Cincin- 
nati as a center, settled by the Swedes and Dutch of New Jersey ; 
2. The Virginia military district, with Chilicothe as its metropolis, 
settled by Virginians ; 3. The Ohio Company, around Marietta, 
recruited from Massachusetts; 4. The seven ranges of townships 
next to Pennsylvania, populated from that State ; 5- The Western 
Reserve, about Cleveland, designed to be called New Connecticut, 
because settled from that State. Alluding to the five most promi- 
nent men at the inauguration of the late President (the Shermans, 
Waite, Hayes and Garfield), the speaker said : " Was it not the 
result of a long train of agencies which by force of natural selec- 
tion brought them to the front on that occasion?" 

Antiquities of Anderson township, Hamilton county, 
Ohio. — The archaeologists of the American Association, who 
visited the Madisonville cemetery last summer, will not soon for- 
get the small, delicate, enthusiastic and modest gentleman who 
contributed so largely to their happiness. The editor of these 
notes spent one entire day with him, in company with Mr. C. F. 
Low, visiting the mounds and earthworks of Anderson township. 
We suspected at that time something was brewing, and was not 
surprised to receive a few days ago, " The Prehistoric Monuments 
of Anderson township, Hamilton county, Ohio," by Charles L. 
Metz, M.D. fJF rom the Journal of the Cincinnati Society of 
Natural History, Vol. iv, December, 1881.] The description is 
a pamphlet of twelve pages, prefaced by a map, in which the 
Smithsonian symbols are used. For this and for all his self-deny- 
ing labors, Dr. Metz deserves the unqualified praise of archaeolo- 
gists. 

The Anthropological Institute of Great Britain. — The 
August and the November numbers appear in the same binding, 
and contain the following papers : 

1. Foote, J. — Note on Carib chisels. 

2. Lewis, A. L. — Notes on two stone circles in Shropshire. 

3. Buckland, Miss A. W. — Surgery and superstition in Neolithic times. 

4. Wake, C. Staniland — Notes on the origin of the Malagasy. 

5. Christison, David — The Gauchos of San Jorge, Central Uruguay. 

6. Peal, S. E. — Note on platform dwellings in Assam. 

7. Woodthorpe, R. G. — Notes on the wild tribe inhabiting the so-called Naga hills 

on the north-east frontier of India. Part I. 

8. Flower, W. H. — On a collection of monumental heads and artificially deformed 

crania from the Island of Malticollo, in the New Hebrides. 

9. Wylie, A — Notes on the Western regions. Translated from the Tseen Han 

Shoo, Book 96, Part 2. 
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10. Flower, W. H. — Report on the bones found in a Roman villa at Morton near 

Brading, April, 1881. 

11. Lewis, A. L. — Remarks on some Archaic structures in Somersetshire and Dor- 

setshire. 

12. Atkinson, G. M. — On a new instrument for determining the facial angle. 

13. Gooch, W. D. — The stone age of South Africa. 

14. Flower, W. H. — AJdress to the Department of Anthropology of the British As- 

sociation, York, Sept. I, 1881. 

i. Mr. Forte's brief note refers to the discovery of an ancient 
cave workshop for the manufacture of Carib shell chisels. 

2. The paper of Miss Buckland is a pleasant review of Dr. 
Broca's book on Prehistoric trepanning and cranial amulets. 

4. In a former communication Mr. Wake had held the Mala- 
gasy to be autochthonous. The object of the present writing is 
to correct this notion and to prove that the origin of this race 
was from the region inhabited by the Siamese and cognate 
peoples. 

5. The term Gouch-os, so often seen in books on S. America, 
is not a race name, but implies rather a certain mode of life, and 
at San Jorge is given to negroes, Brazilians, pure Spaniards, and 
even to northern Europeans. The paper of Mr. Christison is one 
of absorbing interest. 

6. Mr. Peal essays to. connect the pile structures of India with 
the Swiss lake dwellings. 

7. The Naga hills are south-east of Assam, dividing that pro- 
vince from Burma, between 25 and 28 north, and 93 and 97 
east. The frequent conflicts of these people with the British 
army in the east, afforded the officers in Her Majesty's army the 
opportunity of studying their sociology. 

8. By " monumental heads " is meant artificial deformation 
practiced upon the heads of children at a very early age, by 
means of circular constriction. Professor Flower takes advantage 
of a recent collection by Mr. Boyd to bring together the history 
of this practice in the New Hebrides, a custom not met with in 
any other islands of the Pacific. 

12. The instrument of Mr. Atkinson was invented to measure 
the angle formed between the ophryo-alveolar line and the plane 
of the visual axis, so much insisted on by Broca. 

13. In a paper extending over sixty pages of the journal, 
Mr. Gooch, from a large personal experience and by the aid of 
local colaborers, minutely describes the types, distribution, geo- 
logical horizon and material of the stone implements of South 
Africa. American archaeologists cannot afford to miss this 
paper. 

14. The only noteworthy utterance for us in Professor Flower's 
address, is the much-to-be-regretted fact that the Anthropologi- 
cal Institute is far from flourishing. 

Necro'logy. — It is with profound sorrow that we record the 
death of Professor Carl Engelhardt, late secretary of the Society 
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of Northern Antiquaries. He was profoundly versed in the an- 
tiquities of Scandinavia and Denmark, and was the author of 
many archaeological works. Among them we would mention 
" Denmark in the early Iron age, illustrated by recent discoveries 
in the peat mosses of Slesvig-Holstein," a splendid quarto pro- 
fusely illustrated and dedicated to the Princess of Wales. It was 
published in London in 1866. 

• GEOLOGY AND PALAEONTOLOGY. 

New characters of the Perissodactvla Condylarthra. — 
Besides the characters of this group given in the Naturalist for 
December, 1881 (page 1017), there are some further points of im- 
portance. The humerus in the two species of Phenacodus, where 
it is known, is much like that of the Creodonta, having a supracon- 
dylar foramen, and a simple condyle, without intertrochlear ridge. 
This is the only group of Ungulata where the supracondylar fora- 
men occurs. 

Numerous specimens of the species of Meniscotherium show 
that that genus belongs to the Condylarthra, and must be referred 
to a new family characterized by its more complex molar teeth. 
It is also possible that the number of the digits is different. The 
astragalus and humerus have the characters of those of Phena- 
codus, that is of the Creodonta. The two families of Condylarthra 
will be contrasted as follows : 

Phenacodontidce, Dentition tubercular. Meniscotheriidce , Denti- 
tion lophodont, with external and internal crescents and deep 
valleys. — E. D. Cope. 

Mesonyx and Oxy^ena. — In Mesonyx ossifragus the ante- 
rior limbs are much shorter than the posterior ones. This is espec- 
ially marked in the humerus, which resembles in its form that of the 
otter. The ulna has a wide deep groove on its superior face, 
whose elevated external bounding ridge indicates a powerful 
extensor of the pollex, and supinator muscles. But the supina- 
tion of the hand was impossible since the head of the radius is 
transverse and firmly fixed to the ulna. The greater length of 
the posterior limbs would indicate that the animal frequently 
rested on those extremities alone, in a position intermediate be- 
tween those used by the bears and kangaroos. The species is 
as large as a bear, and has a very large head. 

In Oxyozna the posterior foot has some characters like those of 
the seals. The cuboid bone is exactly like that of those animals, and 
it is evident that the external toes of the hind foot diverged ex- 
tensively and were probably constructed for swimming. — E. D. 
Cope. 

The Rhachitomous Stegocephali. — The segmented vertebrae 
characteristic of this order have been found in the genera Ery- 
ops, Zatrachys and Trimerothachis in America, and Actinodon in 



